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PRELIMINARY.
trive an .adjustment by which a vessel >may be- placed under, and withdrawn from, the issuing stream at the.time of occurrence of any two successive phenomena.
370.    Other contrivances are sometimes employed, called Stopwatches, Chronoscopes, etc., whicV^an be read off at" rest, started on the occurrence of any phenomenon, and stopped at the occurrence of a second, then again read off ; or which allow of the making (by pressing a stud) a slight ink-mark, on a dial revolving at  a given rate,  at the instant of the occurrence of each phenomenon to be noted.    But, of late, these have almost entirely given place to. the Electric Chronoscope, an instrument which will be fully described later, when we shall have "occasion to refer to experiments in which it has been usefully employed.
371.    We now come to the measurement of space, and of angles, and for these purposes the most important instruments are the Vernier and the Screw.
372.    Elementary geometry, indeed, gives us the means of dividing any straight line into any assignable number of equal parts; but in
practice this is by no means an accurate or reliable method. It was formerly used in the so-called Diagonal Scale, of which the construction is evident from the diagram. The reading is effected by a sliding piece whose edge is perpendicular to the length of the scale. Suppose that it is PQ whose position on the scale is. required. This can evidently^ cut only one of the transverse lines. Its number gives the number of tenths of an inch (4 in the figure^, and the horizontal line next above the point of intersection .gives evidently the number of hundredths (in the present cas'e 4). Hence the reading is 7'44. As an idea of the. comparative uselessness of this method, we may mention that a quadrant of 3 feet radius, which belonged to Napier of Merchiston, and is divided on the limb by this method, reads to minutes of a degree; no higher, accuracy than is now attainable by the pocket sextants made by T-roughton and Simms, the radius of whose arc is virtually little' more than an inch. The latter instrument is read by the help of a Vernier.
873. The Vernier is commonly employed for such instruments as the Barometer, Sextant, and Cathetometer, while the Screw is applied; to the more delicate instruments, such as Astronomical Circles^ Micrometers, and the Spherometer.                                  . ..
374. The vernier consists' of. a slip of metal which. slides' along a divided 'scale;- the edges of-the two being coincident' Hence, when it is applied to a divided,circle, its edge is circular*
